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No “New Deal” on Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics 


N THE New Deal program, the drafting of food 
I and drug legislation was one of the first im- 
portant acts. The nation had been assured that the 
money changers would be driven from the temple; 
and now the promise was made—and backed by 
the names of President Roosevelt and Mr. Tugwell 
—that the food and drug industries would be 
purged of adulterators, poisoners, and quacks. In- 
deed, consumers were led to believe that the jeopar- 
dizing of health and life would be regarded almost 
as seriously as a threat to profits and property, and 
to the interests of security speculators. A year and 
a half has passed; the poisoning still goes on. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard as 
wasted the entire episode of the drafting, revising, 
and killing of the Tugwell bill. For as a means of 
clarifying the role of the consumer in Washington, 
and in our whole economy, the history of the Tug- 
well bill can scarcely be surpassed. Here there 
is not the apparent complex of issues and interests 
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which permitted easy and plausible rationalization 
of the fiasco of the NRA Consumers’ Advisory 
Board. The issues involved in the disintegration 
and collapse of the Tugwell bill could hardly be 
clearer than they are. 

“Legitimate” business assigns the lowest rung of 
the ladder of respectability to the patent medicine 
men, and this in spite of their frequently enormous 
profits. It is their easy business to exploit the ailing 
and those who can be persuaded that they are ail- 
ing—disabling or killing them if necessary in the 
process of exploitation. Far more respectable, but 
equally willing to sacrifice the consumer’s welfare 
to profit are the members of the food and cos 
metic industries. To this group must be added the 
great body of newspaper and magazine publishers 
who are touchingly concerned for the public wel- 
fare, except, of course, when it affects their profits 
from food, drug, and cosmetic advertising, for ex- 
ample. Should the government continue to protect 
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the profits of these groups at the expense of the 
consumer’s health and pocketbook, or should it 
protect the consumer? This was the issue. As usual, 
profits won. 

Rexford Guy Tugwell, under-secretary of Agri- 
culture, came to Washington soon after the inaugu- 
ration of President Roosevelt, with instructions to 
put through new food and drug legislation. The 
sell-out of the consumer started almost immediately. 
Mr. Tugwell knew that consumers were being poi- 
soned and cheated not alone because the existing 
food and drugs law was weak. He had ample evi- 
dence before him to make it certain in the mind 
of even a Columbia student, that they were being 
poisoned and cheated also because the law’s admin- 
istration was in the hands of politicians, not of 
qualified technicians interested primarily in con- 
sumers’ welfare and safety. Yet when he called two 
law professors to Washington to write a bill, he 
delivered them into the hands of these politicians 
for technical guidance. And lest this guidance prove 
insufficient, representatives of the food, drug, and 
cosmetic industries and of publishers and adver- 
tisers were invited by Mr. Tugwell to give their 
opinions on what provisions a proper bill should 
contain. He neglected, however, to invite consum- 
ers or technicians qualified by training and free- 
dom from commercial connections to speak for con- 
sumers. 

From this point on, the story of the Tugwell bill 
becomes a delightful puppet show with the quack 
medicine men and their colleagues manipulating the 
strings which move the pliant and gesturing little 
figures of Roosevelt, Tugwell, Chief Campbell of 
the Food and Drug Administration, and some hun- 
dreds of Senators and Congressmen. 

A bill was written, a good bill if judged as an 
abstract piece of legislation, but hopelessly inade- 
quate to control the existing food, drug, and cos- 
metic situation, officials and courts being what they 
are, and the time-honored sanctions and legal prece- 
dents being, as they are, in protection of business 
as against consumers. Despite its inadequacy, how- 
ever, the original bill was superior to the present 
law. 

The next act in this play might well be a scene 
from a Broadway satire on democratic government. 
Here was an administration bill, one of the first 
moves in a great reform program: a legislative 
measure designed to protect the sick, the ignorant, 
and the poverty-stricken from the greed of the 
most disreputable—and recognizably disreputable— 
group in the capitalist order. What happened? The 
bill was turned over to this very group to sponsor, 
revise, and steer through Congress. 

Or, what amounts to the same thing, it was 
turned over to the trusted employe and faithful 
servant of the patent medicine men, Senator Dr. 
Royal S. Copeland of New York, king of medical 
broadcasters for fake and falsely advertised nos- 
trums. Fleischmann’s Yeast, Nujol, and Eno Effer- 
vescent Salts, advertised as great panaceas in typ- 
ical quack fashion, are among the products which 











the New York Senator’s pleasant voice has helped 
to sell in great quantities. The tie which bound the 
Senator to his employers was strong; his brief 
advertising broadcasts often brought him as much 
money as a textile operator would pay to perhaps 
50,000 workers for laboring at their looms during 
the time it took the Senator to recite his carefully 
worded story into the microphone. 

As soon as it was certain that there would be 
a bill, high-pressure lobbies with practically un- 
limited funds went into action, advising Senators 
and Congressmen what their attitude toward this 
un-American, profit-destroying legislation should be, 
forming opinions for newspaper and magazine edi- 
torial writers and radio and club program commen- 
tators, having “impartial” statements printed and 
spoken by the right people at the right time and 
place, and preparing their own versions of proper 
legislation. 

When Senator Copeland introduced the Tugwell 
bill in the Senate in June, 1933, the deftness of the 
lobbies was made evident. The bill was referred 
to the Senate Committee on Commerce which im- 
mediately turned it over for revision to a subcom- 
mittee headed by Dr. Copeland and run by him 
practically as a committee of one with dozens of 
volunteer advisers from the food, drug, and cos- 
metic industries. In other words, the bill was in 
effect turned back to the patent medicine interests 
to rewrite as they thought it should be written. 

During all of these maneuvers with an adminis- 
tration measure, there was not one word from the 
White House or from Mr. Tugwell to indicate that 
the President or his aide was in any way displeased 
by or opposed to the methods and political personal- 
ities involved in these anti-social operations. And 
there is no reason to believe that the Administration 
was not aware of every essential in what was hap- 
pening, and in fact aiding by silence and in other 
equally practical ways in the “sell-out.” In this con- 
nection, note the following from the magazine, Ad- 
vertising and Selling: “As a result of many a long 
and secret conference which representatives of the 
industries concerned held with the Senator [Cope- 
land], with officials of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, even with the President himself, many 
objectionable provisions were deleted. . . .” Similar 
notes appeared not once, but a number of times in 
the trade press during the period of these secret 
con ferences. 

In Senator Copeland, the patent medicine men 
had a wise as well as a faithful servant. He ignored 
the charges and protests of consumers and their 
representatives, realizing in his practical way, as 
mere idealists did not, that the consumers would 
not have any important place in the positive actions 
or policies of the administration. He did not at one 
time make all of the changes desired by those who 
formulated his policies, but spread them over three 
separate revisions during a period of many months, 
with two intervening public hearings. Whether this 
was a conscious development or not, it had the happy 
effect of saving the Food and Drug Administration 
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the embarrassment of having to accept the medicine 
men’s program in one great gulp. Thus it was made 
easy, also, for the women’s clubs and other moder- 
ate advocates of strict control to support each suc- 
cessive revision as representing in each case not 
all that could be desired, but a considerable im- 
provement over the present law. 

Let it not be thought that all Senators and Con- 
gressmen applauded what was taking place. The 
members of the “liberal bloc” in the Senate, par- 
ticularly, were indignant over this betrayal of the 
public. But they were too busy or too preoccupied 
with their personal political difficulties and troubles 
to do anything about it. The attitude of the great 
majority of those elected and supported in Wash- 
ington at great expense to the public, ostensibly to 
represent it, was neatly expressed by Congressman 
Arthur P. Lamneck of Ohio, testifying during the 
second public hearing, last February. Said he: “The 
people that I represent are opposed to all three of 
them [the original Tugwell bill and the first two 
revisions]. Now, in my district I have large whole- 
sale houses, I have many manufacturers engaged 
in the manufacture of drugs, foods, and cosmetics, 
and if I reflect their sentiments, I believe I am safe 
in saying that there is no public demand for this 
ao 

“Now, that is our position, and that is all I have 
to say, and I represent manufacturers of foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics, and the only expressions that 
I have had favoring this bill come from the univer- 
sity professors at the Ohio State University, and 
some of the students that they have asked to write 
letters supporting the original bill.” 

By the time the last revision was presented to 
Congress, the original Tugwell bill had lost almost 
every provision to which the medicine men and 
their colleagues in the food and cosmetic industries 
objected. These included the grading of foods, 
voluntary inspection of factories, the naming of in- 
gredients of medicines on labels, a truly excellent 
section defining false advertising, and a section pro- 
hibiting any advertising of medicines for a list of 
some forty diseases, such as cancer, blood poison- 
ing, and heart trouble, for which there are no known 
remedies or for which self-medication is dangerous. 

Having accomplished so much, the lobbies were 
able to rest, and to let the President finish the job 
for them. This he did by deciding, to the great relief 
of those who feared any change in the status quo, 
that food and drug legislation was not sufficiently 
important to take up the time of a Congress yearn- 
ing to adjourn. No vote was taken on the bill, and 
it died with the passing of the session. 

The newspapers report that Mr. Tugwell is to 
have the bill reintroduced in the next session of 
Congress. If the lobbies were able to do practically 
what they wished with an administration bill at a 
time when the President had a whip hand over 
Congress, there is no reason to expect the bill to 
meet a kinder fate in the coming session, with the 
President’s prestige and control ebbing, and with 
sharp attacks upon the policies he is presumed to 
be following, developing in reputable and conserva- 
tive business and financial quarters. Indeed, so com- 
pletely is Congress in the hands of the friends of 
industries against whom this legislation is directed, 


that if a new bill should be passed, it would, from 
present indications, be worse and weaker than the 
present ineffective law. 

Recent experience only piles up new evidence 
that such control of the food, drug, and cosmetic 
industries as would assure reasonable safety and 
wholesomeness of products reaching consumers is 
impossible in our present system of finance and pro- 
duction, since such control would place the pro- 
tection of human life above the assurance of profits 
to business. The hopelessness of expecting this to 
happen in a profit system, however liberal the gov- 
ernment heads avow themselves to be, must be clear 
from the fate of the Tugwell bill, which in some 
minor and restricted respects would have protected 
life and even health, at the expense of profits. 

However, since the consumer’s stake in this legis- 
lation is his own and his family’s health and not 
infrequently life itself, he cannot sit back while 
the lobbies do their shameless work. Even if the 
consumer cannot get honest control, he can, by 
sufficient volume of protest, force some concessions 
and lessen somewhat the effectiveness of his ene- 
mies’ vigorous efforts. It is at the President and 
Mr. Tugwell that the consumer’s fire should be 
directed. Consumers, individually and in their or- 
ganizations, should let them know immediately and 
in the plainest of language, that they are held 
directly responsible for the whole sorry situation— 
in other words, for the continued poisoning of thou- 
sands each year and for numerous deaths; that 
they and not Copeland are responsible for this vital 
legislation’s being turned over to the patent medi- 
cine industry; and that consumers will hold them 
responsible in the next Congress for the enactment 
of food and drug legislation that is written around 
consumers’ necessities and rights and upon no other 
basis whatsoever. 

ARTHUR KALLET 


OR SEVERAL years Consumers’ Research has 
PF psinted out the dangers to consumers from 
lead and arsenic residues on fruits and vegetables. 
The general reaction on the part of most medical, 
governmental, state, legal, scientific, and agricul- 
tural authorities has been to pooh-pooh the facts as 
but the imaginings of cranks or sensationalists. At 
least one state, however, has recognized the situa 
tion and made attempts to deal with it in part 


Next season fruits [from Indiana] will be more uni- 
formly clean in regard to spray residue. With the help and 
cooperation of the horticultural department the organization 
of producers are cooperating with the bureau to prevent the 
marketing of fruits containing an excessive load of spray 
poisons. 

Personal meetings with the various county organizations 
and district organizations have been made and control 
measures established. Hereafter most of the cases of lead 
and arsenic poisoning will be due to sources other than 
fruits. [Italics ours—CR] (Monthly Bulletin, Indiana Di- 
vision of Public Health, Department of Commerce and 
Industry, March, 1934.) 








Notes From 


started a “Notes from Subscribers” page at the 
suggestion of a CR subscriber who wanted to know 
what other subscribers were writing to Congress 
men, advertisers, magazine editors, and manufac 
turers. He made the point that subscribers, if they 
knew that many were already writing such letters, 
would be encouraged to do likewise. This month we 
again include a number of interesting excerpts from 
letters. 

Last spring we reprinted at CR expense and 
mailed under the government frank, a speech on a 
proposed revision of the Food and Drugs Act by 
Representative William I. Sirovich (N. Y.). A 
large number of letters were received by Dr. Siro 
vich; the following is from the head of a military 
school : 


¢ THE JULY issue of the General Bulletin, we 


I have read your speech upon the Food and Drugs Act, 
which has come to me in an excerpt from the Congres- 
sional Record. Needless to say, I agree heartily with every- 
thing that you say in it. I have been acquainted with these 
facts for a long time. However, I have known that the 
greedy plutocrats would hound you men in Congress to 
death or defeat the bill proposed for regulation of this 
nefarious business, and it is no surprise to me that the teeth 
have largely been drawn from the original bill. Even the 
Kansas ‘eity Star, which is a paper of considerable probity, 
came out with one editorial castigating those who favored 
the passage of the original bill. That is where I lost my con- 
fidence forever in the Kansas City Star. The Star has a 
large radio station, the main part of its income comes from 
advertising, and it cannot resist the fleshpots. We talk about 
freedom of the press but there is no freedom of the press 
in this country. Government does not throttle the press but 
business does. I am convinced that the Roosevelt program 
will fail because business, constantly becoming stronger, 
will kill it, but in the course of a few years these problems 
will again have to be solved for we shall fall into another 
of these terrific depressions, and the next time we will not 
have the privilege of turning over to a sane and high- 
minded man the solution of them. The solution, I am 
afraid, will emerge from bloodshed. However, those in 
power have always been blind. 
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Considerable controversy was aroused by the ar- 
ticle, “The Dial Telephone—an Imposition on the 
Consumer,” in the April General Bulletin. Many 
faithful Bell Telephone employes wrote in to ex- 
plain the marvelous workings and supreme values 
of this instrument. One engineer went so far as to 
protest that its introduction on a large scale didn’t 
throw girls out of work because they were only in- 
terested in a job until they got married anyway and 
the company just didn’t fill the positions of those 
who left on that account. The idea that this had a 
direct effect in increasing unemployment and that 
labor was as effectively displaced by mechanization 
of exchanges as though it had been “fired” was a 
concept that did not occur to these correspondents. 

Many subscribers, however, took the occasion to 
tell us of their own difficulties with the dial tele- 
phone; the following reports one annoying experi 
ence: 


Recently my brother made two calls in the city [Detroit], 
one from each of two dial pay stations, in the effort to reach 
a friend who, it happened, was away from her home at the 
time that each of the calls was made. Now formerly when 
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one used a dial phone and the person called was not at 
home, the ringing of the phone of the person called auto 
matically continued until the caller hung up the receiver, 
at which time the nickel which he had previously deposited 
was automatically returned. On the first of the two recent 
occasions mentioned above, however, the ringing of the 
phone of the person called continued several times after 
which there was silence; nor could the operator be reached 
with that connection. When the receiver was hung upon 
the hook, the nickel was deposited from the slot into which 
it had previously been placed into the box and was heard 
of no more. Upon depositing another nickel and complain- 
ing to the operator, my brother was informed that if he 
would leave his name and address the first nickel would be 
returned to him by mail. A second attempt to reach the 
person first called proved equally fruitless. Upon again 
complaining to the operator, the caller was referred to the 
‘Special Operator” with whom he was presumably being 
connected. After waiting about ten minutes for the voice 
of the “Special Operator” the caller hung up in disgust 
and abandoned the fight to the advantage of the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. Satisfaction was obtained only when 
the operator was dialed and the number given to her. My 
brother's comment upon telling us of the incident was, 
“Hereafter the operator does the work!” 


-o- ——— 


The statement of Edgar Kobak, president of 
the Advertising Federation of America, that “Not 
more than 5 per cent of all types of present-day 
advertising seems to be objectionable in any way 
and merits the criticism which is being directed in- 
discriminately at all advertising” is reversed by one 
CR subscriber who writes: 


Hope your service gets larger and bigger. Hope is some 
times success. 

We wish someone would make auto tags reading thus, 
“95 per cent of all advertising we do NOT believe.’ 


Here is a letter sent by a subscriber to the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation and to Libby, McNeil 
& Libby, San Francisco. It might have some effect 
if sent to the National Canners Association, Wash 
ington, D.C., also 


Gentlemen : 

I note from the newspapers that the President has ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate and report on the ques- 
tion of the labeling of grades and standards for canned 
fruits and vegetables, with the ultimate incorporation of 
such labeling provisions in the canners’ code. 

As a consumer of canned goods I am heartily in favor 
of such a provision being adopted. Until such provision for 
complete and adequate labeling of canned goods is adopted 
and enforce!, we have been and will continue to use the 
absolute minimum of canned goods. 

I hope you will see fit to aid in the adoption of such pro- 
vision, which I believe will benefit not only the consumer 
but the canners as well. 


cacitensibiceniaan 
How many others have shared this experience? 


As a worker in a public health institution [a very large 
public hospital] I can say from experience that a great 
many of our patients are here because of the laxity of the 
government in ridding our country of manufacturers of 
questionable ability; those whose drug, food, and cosmetic 
products are unfit for public use. *% 

The flexible fines and judgments issued by the courts in 
relation to the pure food acts are inadequate 








That Great NRA Illusion: The Consumers’ Advisory Board 


I* SPITE OF the numerous agencies of the press and 
of government that are designed to keep con- 
sumers in ignorance, the truth is gradually and 
surely asserting itself. The NIRA was a measure 
for industrial recovery, as its name frankly stated. 
A half-way-rational economic order would have 
called for a NCRA—National Consumers’ Recov- 
ery Act. In the administration of such an act, there 
would be a place for an Industrial Advisory Board, 
composed of technicians acquainted with industrial 
problems and their solutions, with a view to further- 
ing and hastening consumers’ recovery. True, the 
plight of so-called industrialists was a sorry one, 
but one for which they had only themselves to 
thank. Their recovery means only the perpetuation 
of the vicious cycle of swollen profits (“prosper- 
ity”) for the few, and indecent and degrading living 
standards for the many until the next “depression” 
again widens the area of starvation. 

It is necessary to begin any critical statement re- 
garding the NRA with a reminder that its essential 
economic orientation is precisely the same as the 
economic orientation of the “Great Engineer’s” ad- 
ministration. The New Deal and the Old Deal be- 
gan and will end with the aim of maintaining profits 
for bankers and industrialists. When commodity 
prices begin to drop and markets start to shrink, 
the industrialists and the bankers go on a “general 
strike” against the living standards of 125,000,000 
consumers. Since the “strikers” also control bank- 
ing, the press, and the radio, their “general strike” 
is called by the more considerate name of “depres- 
sion” —with “prosperity” always lurking around the 
corner. In fact, their action is an assault upon con- 
sumers and the living standards of consumers. 

While the bankers and the industrialists are out 
on strike, it is the function of Washington, under 
prevailing concepts of government, to coax them 
back to work—with plenty of money (kind words 
or appeals do not coax a business man with any 
success). This is a governmental chore known as 
“priming the pump.” The function of government 
is better expressed in a recent issue of the Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter (a trade journal) than 
by countless liberal editors and writers who de- 
scribe what the scene would be if business men 
had liberal ideas and interests. “When it has been 
made plain,” says the Reporter, “that the pump is 
in good working order and is drawing from the 
well good, clean water, free from pollywogs, snails, 
waterspiders, algae, and other contamination, con- 
fidence will be right there in all its smiling benefi- 
cence, and government can give up the priming 
and go about its more appropriate chores.” This 
“good, clean water,” according to the Reporter, is 
“business money.” 

The illusion that the NRA has inaugurated a 
revolutionary epoch by its recognition of the con- 
sumer is widespread and persistent. Large numbers 
of consumers are coming to understand the tricks 
of salesmanship where it concerns the goods they 
buy over the counter from private distributors ; but 
many of these same enlightened consumers, when 
they enter the area of political matters, retain a 


childlike faith in government-sponsored illusions. 
At least the Administration will look after us, they 
say, because it declares its deep solicitude for con- 
sumers; and especially must this be true of an 
Administration which is the first in American his- 
tory to give such prominent and official recognition 
to the interests of consumers. Has not the NRA a 
full-fledged Consumers’ Advisory Board? Is it not 
adequately staffed with outstanding liberals who 
are above suspicion of being “influenced” by anti- 
consumer motives? 

The alert consumer could have answered, and a 
tew who no longer believe in Santa Claus did an- 
swer, these questions a year ago. Now the record 
is open to all, and no good reason for illusion re- 
mains—except the powerful propaganda which sus- 
tains it. The Consumers’ Advisory Board is not a 
bold blue eaglet but a retiring white dove. The Blue 
Eagle of the NRA is, appropriately, a bird of prey, 
symbolizing the way in which business plunders 
consumers. 

The status of consumers under the NRA is 
allegedly advisory. Actually it is not even that, for 
there is no record after more than a year of exist- 
ence that the Consumers’ Advisory Board has either 
offered any appreciable sound and forthright and 
uncompromising advice on behalf of consumers or 
that anybody has paid the slightest attention to 
whatever advice it has proffered. It might be more 
appropriately styled the Consumers’ Ornamental 
Board. As such it fulfills the highly important func- 
tion (from the standpoint of business interests) of 
deluding the millions of consumers into a belief 
that at last there is an Administration that cares 
for their interests 

When it came to setting up the code authorities 
for the administration of NRA principles in in- 
dustry, it was General “Crack-Down” Johnson him- 
self who declared: “Industry is going to regulate 
itself.” This declaration was in response to a pro- 
posal that consumers be represented on the code 
authorities. The statement explains, without his 
vivid language, the General’s attitude toward the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, to say nothing of his 
attitude toward consumers, which is even more un- 
printable in its character. 

When the Consumers’ Advisory Board received 
more than 20,000 protests against prices under the 
Cleaning and Dyeing Trade Code, the publicity 
bureau of the NRA issued a release stating that 
“Telegrams and letters pouring into the offices of 
the Cleaning and Dyeing Trade Code Authority 
indicate the enthusiasm and approval with which 
the trade and consuming public generally are ac- 
cepting the minimum prices fixed for the industry 
under the Code Provisions.” Either there was poor 
messenger service between these government de- 
partments, or there was deliberate suppression of 
news in the publicity bureau of the NRA. Which- 
ever it was, it amounts to the same thing. Consum- 
ers do not have any important advisory relation- 
ship to the NRA, as Consumers’ Research has fre- 
quently pointed out. Even if they were to have such 
a relationship, advice, particularly when not vigor- 














ously proffered, is as easily ignored as given. In 
government circles, advisory committees are cus- 
tomarily appointed so that the advice can be (a) 
delayed or diluted, and (b) ignored when it is 
given. Consumers must have power, not simply an 
advisory capacity, that springs from organized pres- 
sure, before their interests are served in any im- 
portant degree in a system that operates on the basis 
of pressure politics. 

It requires no considerable amount of space to 
show that the members of the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board are not themselves consumers in any effec- 
tive political sense. Their social traditions and view- 
points are not such as to fit them for decisive strug- 
gle against predatory business in the interests of 
consumers. A consumer, to be politically effective, 
must be more than a well-intentioned liberal who 
views issues with a calm dispassionateness from 
some lofty height above the battle, with a town 
house and a country estate (with hot and cold run- 
ning water) far from the commoner of the teem- 
ing Ghetto or of the crossroad hamlet of Missouri 
or Alabama. 

The hand of the Administration was revealed 
by its course of action in the matter of consumer- 
protection, as seen in the history of the Copeland- 
Tugwell bill. This type of legislation was not one 
of the major concerns of Washington officialdom. 
Administration forces could have been marshalled 
behind a measure embodying the protection for con- 
sumers that is now so sadly lacking in the pro- 
visions and enforcement of the existing Food and 
Drugs Act. Instead, the pressure of powerfully 
organized business interests prevented even the con- 
sideration of effective consumer legislation. The 
Administration acquiesced in this situation and 
diverted its attention to a program of industrial 
recovery. It turned the matter over to the well- 
known patent medicine testimonializer, Senator- 
Doctor Copeland. The consequences are that even 
the emasculated Copeland bill died as unfinished 
legislation ; and as a result of the NIRA, profits are 
now soaring, prices are rising, and the much-prom- 
ised increase of consumer purchasing power has not 
materialized, and cannot materialize. The old frauds 
in advertising and the old methods of cheating the 
consumer at every turn are continued. For many 
millions the economic crisis is unabated and threat- 
ens shortly to grow more acute as prices, lifted by 
deliberate inflationary measures, widen the gap be- 
tween consumers’ needs and their ability to supply 
them. Jn any program for a recovery that is sound, 
consumers must be served. 

The illusions of the NRA must be dispelled. 
Politics as well as business is organized to become, 
and to serve interests that are, hostile to consum- 
ers. Their tactics in defrauding the consumer are 
identical. They create illusions which can be suc- 
cessfully fostered only in a condition of consumers’ 
ignorance. Long ago the idiosyncrasies, irrelevant 
impulses, and technical ignorance of consumers 
were scrutinized and tabulated assiduously by the 
masters of advertising ballyhoo. “I get the same 
feeling,” says John B. Watson, famous behaviorist 
and former scientist, “as I watch a sales curve as 
I used to get watching a rat in a maze.” The con- 
sumers’ ignorance and irrelevant impulses have been 


utilized with maximum effect in making sales, 
whether the vended commodity was Pepsodent 
toothpaste or the New Deal. 

“Will you have your dessert now or later?” is 
the advertiser’s recommended form of putting the 
question to a customer who is about to finish a sand- 
wich at the soda fountain. While there may have 
been no intention of ordering dessert at all, this 
particular form of the question is believed by the 
experts in salesmanship to induce a sudden and 
overpowering dread in the customer’s mind of ap- 
pearing to be so irregular as not to finish his lunch 
with a sweet. It is claimed, on the basis of statis- 
tical tabulation, that few customers hold out against 
the appeal and stubbornly shatter the high faith of 
the well-instructed soda clerk in their dietary regu- 
larity and, from his boss’s point of view, their prof- 
itableness. The appeal is said to be almost 100 per 
cent effective when the customer is accompanied 
by a guest and has to preserve not only his imputed 
regularity in the eyes of the salesman but also in 
the esteem of his guest as well. To the class-con- 
scious consumer, there is another and equally im- 
portant point in the situation, and that is the long 
chance that when the dessert comes it will not be 
fit for human consumption. At a soda fountain 
almost all of the ingredients, from fruit ice cream to 
“strawberry” syrup, are likely to be the products of 
a scientific age which has perfected the art of culi- 
nary deception by the use of chemical preservatives, 
synthetic flavors, and artificial coloring. The presi- 
dent of a dye and chemical company says: “Espe- 
cially in time of depression, the use of colors is 
warranted to brighten the task of eating.” [Italics 
mine. } 

Many consumers apparently are afraid to be 
thought irregular, rude, or outspoken. Consequently 
they incline to take what is offered them in food or 
politics, provided it appears regular to do so, with- 
out making a fuss even when they are partially 
aware of the fraud. Millions of consumers have 
asked for bread (good, plain, honest bread), and 
they have received a Consumers’ Advisory Board. 
Even if liberals are generally unaware of the sub- 
stitution, it is time for just ordinary consumers who 
don’t know exactly what a liberal is, since Hoover, 
John W. Davis, and Nicholas Murray Butler also 
insist upon their place in that group, to make a fuss 
about it. 

National recovery is still measured in terms 
of business turnover. “Throw away your present 
gadgets, and buy new ones!” is the ideal slogan in 
such a system. The frantic efforts at this type of re- 
covery include a deluge of gadgets that are offered 
in the name of progress. Whether present equip- 
ment is still useful or not, is a matter of no import- 
ance beside the necessity of business turnover. Most 
of these gadgets are nothing more than “sales fea- 
tures.” In the course of their studies in sucker 
psychology, the experts in wheedling consumers 
have faithfully analyzed every human aspiration and 
impulse with a view to its availability as a force in 
“moving goods.” Unless goods move and move 
rapidly, there are no profits; and where there 
are no profits, there is no excuse for business activ- 
ity within the framework of a sucker-swindler 
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The fact is well known to sales people that pur- 
chasers soon tire of gadgets, of which millions re- 
pose, forgotten, upon the shelves of American 
homes. The ease with which they are sold, and the 
speed with which they are discarded by their credu- 
lous buyers for the next “jigger,” make gadgets 


the climactic achievement of a Business Century of 
Progress. Like business, the New Deal has its gad- 
gets which are its most effective talking points. The 
Consumers’ Advisory Board is the neatest, but most 
nearly useless, gadget of them all. 

J. B. MatrHews 





The Diet Racket 


(Reprinted by permission from the JouRNAL of the 
American Dental Association of June, 1934) 


The ancients concerned themselves almost not 
at all about the kind of food they had; their chief 
problem was to get enough of it. And many of them 
even with a much smaller population than we now 
have practically starved for lack of sufficient food. 
When the problem of obtaining an adequate supply 
of food for the human race was more nearly solved, 
it soon became apparent that it really mattered what 
kind of food a man had. Then began that orgy of 
dieting that has nearly threatened us with disaster. 
It seems to be one of the propensities of human 
nature to go to extremes in any activity of our lives 
that has to do with our welfare. 

The study of diet is a reasonable, a sensible and 
an altogether proper thing, but alas and alack, when 
our advertising dietitians got to going, they pro 
ceeded to ends that were neither reasonable nor 
sensible. First, it was calories, and how they did 
play up that word calory! Every bit of food was 
measured in relation to its production of heat units, 
and the wonder is that with this theory riding high, 
poor suffering humanity was not frozen to death 
from sheer fright of the lack of calories in the food. 

From this, we ran the gamut all down the line 
till we struck vitamins, and then we played that 
hard. Not that any one can say precisely what a 
vitamin is or analyze it so that the average indi 
vidual can understand it, or use it in his physical 
economy. But it had a sonorous sound and it caught 
the imagination. 

No one will argue that the thing called a calory 
or a vitamin is a myth, or that it is without signifi 
cance. Much has been learned by our scientists 
about the effect of diet on the individual, but there 
was something that the scientists seemed to forget. 
They forgot that all individuals are not alike in 
their reactions to the various food materials, any 
more than they are to the action of certain drugs. 
A cut-and-dried diet is no more logical for all indi- 
viduals than is a cut-and-dried remedy for every 
ailment. There is no such thing as an exact science 
in the administration of food or the administration 
of drugs. While the remark frequently quoted is 
hardly true that “what is one man’s food is another 
man’s poison,” the fact remains that no two indi- 
viduals react in precisely the same way either to 
food or to drugs. 

This does not mean that there are not certain 


Fu CENTURIES, there was little said about diet. 


fundamental effects in diet that must be recognized. 
If a man persists in eating half a dozen eggs for his 
breakfast every morning, it is not difficult to predict 
what will happen to that man. But even here we are 
not always so sure of our ground. The demonstra- 
tion of Clara Davis in her experiment on the self- 
selected diet for children, published in the Journal, 
June, 1927, June, 1931, and April, 1934, was a reve 
lation worth considering. It put to shame many of 
the ironclad rules that had been sagely formulated 
in connection with diet especially for children, and 
pointed the way to greater sanity in the selection of 
individual diets. The lesson it taught, and the lesson 
we all need to learn is that if we have any sense of 
individual acumen or responsibility, we shall each 
map out for himself, as soon as we reach the age of 
accountability or even earlier, the kind of regimen 
that is best suited to our individual needs, and fol 
low this to the exclusion of all the various dietary 
fads that are foisted on us by the propaganda of 
commercial interests. It will usually be found that 
the more sensible we become in our diet, the simpler 
will be the diet. If we have any intelligence, we 
shall soon learn the kind of food that best suits our 
individual needs, and usually it will be found that 
the foods most adaptable to our requirements are 
those close to nature and not complicated with too 
much cost. If fruit and a carbohydrate best fit your 
requirement for breakfast, why not use a simple 
raw or native fruit and bread and milk rather than 
tickle the appetite with expensive jam and the costly 
prepared breakfast foods? 

The exploitation of some of our prepared foods 
has degenerated into a regular racket, and it is cost 
ing the consumer a vast amount of money and serv 
ing a much Iss beneficial purpose in the human 
economy than the simpler and more nearly native 
foods. Usually, the man who is the highest liver is 
the shortest liver. Nature has a way of rebelling 
against too much concentration or too much arti 
ficiality in our food, and we shall do well to culti 
vate the simple life. Above all things, we should 
each study his individual needs, and adapt ourselves 
to the regimen that has been proved by experience 
and observation to be the one best suited for the 
individual case. 

A little intelligence and a little study will teach 
us more about our own requirements than all of the 
theorizing of the scientists and the dietitians. 








RUBBER HOT WATER BOTTLES 


A rest as the advertiser might write it up: 


SCIENCE PROVES 


Grandma’s NEVERBUST Hot Water 


BOTTLES 


Oo make absolutely certain that GRAND- 
MA’S NEVERBUST hot water bottles offer 
you the greatest value on the market, GRAND- 
MA’S NEVERBUST research scientists, chem- 
ists, and engineers ran a five months’ test of 
various brands of bottles along with GRA ND- 
MA’S NEVERBUST. The bottles were filled 
with water and placed on the roof of our labo- 
ratory. The sun shone, the rain, the sleet, and 
the snow came and beat upon those bottles until 
one by one the bottles failed —how badly, a 
glance at the picture will show! But GRAND- 
MA’S NEVERBUST developed no sign of leak, 
and finished the five months’ test still going 
strong. 


Certainly no more conclusive evidence... . 


— 


)ORTUNATELY, space limitations prevent our con- 
k tinuing further in this vein. Anyway, the 
picture shown is not the one which would have been 
chosen since the photographer missed the pretty 
girl in negligee who was pointing out GRANDMA’S 
NEVERBUST hot water bottle, and the picture 
accidentally includes a bottle of another brand which 
outlasted all the others. Of course the ad-writer 
would hardly mention that the day after the picture 
was taken GRANDMA’S NEVERBUST failed as 
miserably as the rest ; nor that, considering price (as 
ad-men do not), other hot water bottles were far 
more economical to buy. 

Of the bottles tested by CR, Aantleek (No. 6) 
showed the greatest durability, withstanding ex- 
posure to the weather on the roof of CR’s plant for 
186 days before developing a leak, or 27 days longer 
than its nearest competitor, Victoria (No. 9). Con- 
sidering prices, two of the Goodyear 3 bottles (Nos. 
10 and 3) seemed the most economical to buy 
(though we could hardly recommend them as bottles 
of high quality), their low purchase price making 
them cost $0.0026 and $0.0036 respectively for each 
day they lasted on the accelerated life test. Corre- 
sponding costs for the three worst bottles were 
$0.015, 0.017, and 0.049 per day. The unnamed 
brand from a Whelan Chain Drug Store (No. 4) 
was the shortest lived, lasting only 16 days, thus 
offering about 1/17 the value found in the best 
Goodyear 3 bottle (20c at Woolworth’s) ! 


ARE BEST! 





Numbers in parentheses below correspond to @ 


those on the different models pictured. The ratings 
are based on the cents per day cost based on the 
life test, ie., price of the bottle divided by the 
number of days it lasted. 


B. Intermediate 

Goodyear 3 (distrib. F. W. Woolworth Co.) 20c. Of 
the four samples tested, two were unusually good 
values and two were average values for the money. 
(Nos. 2, 3, 10, 11) 

Comfort (Davidson Rubber Co., Boston; distrib. F. & 
W. Grand, Inc.) 20c. (No. 1) 

Defender (United Drug Co., Boston) 89c. (No. 5) 

Victoria (United Drug Co.) $1.25. (No. 9) 

Kantleek (United Drug Co.) $1.50. Greatest durability 
of bottles tested, but high priced. (No. 6) 


C. Not Recommended 

Walgreen Commander (Davol Rubber Co., Providence, 
R. I.; distrib. Walgreen Drug Stores) $2.30. Price 
too high. (No. 7) 

Admiral (Akron Rubber Works, Akron, O.) $2. (No. 
8) 

Unnamed brand (distrib. Whelan Drug Stores) 79c. 
Poorest durability of bottles tested. (No. 4) 
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The following observation was made before CR’s 
time. “People are like sheep. They cannot judge 
values, nor can you and I. We judge things largely 
by others’ impressions, by popular favor. We go 
with the crowd. So the most effective thing I have 
ever found in advertising is the trend of the crowd.”’ 
(My Life in Advertising, by Claude C. Hopkins.) 





Consumer v. Producer 
A Libel Suit Against the Authors of Your Money's Worth 


ARROWLY DRAWN legal issues ofttimes form a 
N concentric part of many larger conflicts. Hid- 
den behind the seemingly dull and formal legal lan 
guage in the recently decided libel case of Mack, 
Willer v. Macmillan (239 App. Div. 738) is an 
oblique chapter on the evergrowing struggle between 
the ultimate consumer and the producer. On its face, 
the decision gives the consumer only a small notch 
of victory.. But the pressure of outside circumstances 
may well load it with a good deal of dynamite for 
the producer 

Out of the many weapons in the legal armory, 

seen fit to pick libel—a 
ancient lineage—to combat 
such consumer forces as Your Money's Worth, 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, and the bulletins and 
handbooks of Consumers’ Research. It is a far cry 
from excision of the tongue for the scandalum 
magnatum, the remedy used to protect persons in 
high office from defamation and to prevent political 
disturbances, to the action of damages for libel 
aimed at stifling honest attempts to inform the con- 
sumer. But to understand the strange shifts on the 
pitched field of libel law, it is necessary to consider 
a few fundamentals. 

To a very large extent the function of the law 
courts is to afford a peaceful and orderly means 
of resolving conflicts between persons or groups in 
the interests of that vague thing called the common 
weal. Maintenance of peace and order and particu- 
larly the continuance of the existing order were 
In consequence, 


producers have often 
weapon of the most 


long considered high social goods. 
revolts, treason, and slander or libel of persons in 
high office were viewed as serious offenses in early 
Anglo-American law. Later, freedom of expression 
came to be considered a great social good, but not 
so great as to warrant treason or an undue attack 
on a person’s reputation. Because the protection of 
the individual in his reputation as well as in his life 
was considered a higher good than freedom of 
speech, the law of libel became an exception to the 
right to express oneself. With the development ot 
industry, the protection of property and the right 
to profits in trade against decrease or interference 
forced themselves under the protective covering ot 
the libel law. 


Modern Use of Libel Law 


It is passing strange to see how the producers 
have tried to put the libel law to their uses. Pro 
ducers have long sought refuge under the high 
sounding right of free speech to puff and advertise 
their wares. Free speech proceeds on the theoretical 
assumption that the truth in the long run will out 
and, given time and sufficient experimentation and 
loss, will lead us to make the right and rational 
choices in what we do or what we buy. But in this 
complex day and age, when most of us haven’t the 
time or the training to find out whether oranges 
contain vitamins or arsenic, or both, and when we 


have to make a multitude of daily choices and risk 
our lives on secondhand information, we are sup 
posed to and many are forced to listen to the emo 
tionally organized and shrewdly constructed half 
truths or untruths of the advertiser. Freedom of 
choice via freedom of expression implies accurate 
information about alternative possibilities, but 
thanks to our advertising, we are driven to pick 
what we live on by ballyhoo and almost never by 
knowledge. Paradoxically, the minute someone tries 
to help the consumer out by supplying him with 
accurate and unbiased information, the producers 
forget about freedom of expression and yell libel 
’roducers, made irate by the loss of business, 
have often demanded retractions and threatened 
libel suits against the authors of Your Money's 
IV orth, Consumers’ Research, the American Medical 
Association, and virtually anyone else who attempts 
to tell the truth about consumers’ goods. Rarely, 
however, does the uproar of the producers get to 
a law suit. Most producers realize that not suing 
is the better part of wisdom. Truth sometimes sees 
the light of day in the laborious process of a law 
suit. It would not help the sales of Listerine, or 
Vapex, or any of a thousand other much-touted 
products to have the courts back up with the force 
of legal decision and its incident publicity what an 
organization like Consumers’ Research says about 
them. Occasionally, however, some manufacturer 
like the Mack, Miller Candle Company carries o1 
retraction with a law suit. 


its demand for a 


The Case of the Candle Maker 


In essence, the Mack, Miller case presents a con 
flict between consumer and producer which the 


Court was called upon to resolve within the 
elaborate and technical framework of the libel 
law. The facts and issues in the case are these: 


For some years the Mack, Miller Candle Company 
has manufactured and sold candles to be used for 
religious purposes. Some of these religious candles 
were labeled and advertised by the Candle Com 
pany as “altar beeswax” candles. Under the rubrics 
of the Catholic church, it was required that at least 
two candles be burned on the altar at low mass, 
six at high mass, and fourteen at benediction. The 
rubrics also required that these essential altar can 
dles contain more than 50% of beeswax. 

On February 21, 1924, the Federal Trade Com 
mission, at the instance of competitors of the Can 
dle Company, issued its complaint charging the 
Candie Company with unfair competition by label 
ing and advertising certain of its products as “altar 
beeswax” candles. An analysis of some of these 
candles made by the Bureau of Standards on behalf 
of the Trade Commission showed that they con 
tained only 11.5% of beeswax. The Federal Trade 
Commission charged that the use of the words 
“altar beeswax” on candles containing less than 
50% of beeswax, tended to mislead purchasers into 








the erroneous belief that these candles contained 
more than 50% of beeswax and complied with the 
requirements of the Catholic church for rubrical 
or essential candles. 

The Candle Company answered the complaint 
by denying the charges against it. Later it entered 
into a stipulation with the Trade Commission in 
direct contradiction of its denial. In this stipulation, 
the Candle Company admitted that the use of the 
words “altar’’ or “beeswax” on containers of can- 
dles containing less than 50% of beeswax had the 
tendency to deceive purchasers into believing they 
were rubrical candles. By this stipulation, the Can- 
dle Company also stated that it had discontinued 
this practice and agreed to refrain from using it in 
the future. 

By a divided vote, the Trade Commission, in 
1925, dismissed the complaint against the Candle 
Company because it had “so modified its business 
practices as to remove the cause of the complaint.” 
Commissioner Thompson dissented from the dis- 
missal in a long memorandum. The principal reason 
for his dissent was that consumer protection re 
quired the Commission to make findings of fact 
public so that the purchasing public and the trade 
would be advised of the kingl of unfair practices 
which the Commission was trying to prevent. 


“Your Money's Worth” in Suit for Libel 


In 1927, Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink wrote 
and Macmillan published Your Money's Worth. 
As is quite well known, this book, which is part 
of the ancestral strain of Consumers’ Research, 
took up the scalpel for the consumer and detailed 
how far afield from the truth were the advertise- 
ments for various products. One of the products 
discussed in the book was the Mack, Miller Com- 
pany’s “altar beeswax” candles. Chase and Schlink 
reported the Federal Trade Commission proceed- 
ings against the Candle Company substantially as 
stated above. 

Your Money's Worth had a wide circulation and 
many reprints of it were published after it first came 
out in 1927. From its first publication to the fall of 
1932, no objection was raised by the Candle Com 
pany to the comment about it contained in the book 
What may well have happened was that by 1932 
various competitors of the Mack, Miller Company 
had found the comment and were using it as a sales 
talk against the Mack, Miller candles. Then the 
Candle Company had its attorneys demand from 
Macmillan a public retraction of the comment. In 
their endeavor to show the arrant error of the au- 
thors’ statement, there was sent along a letter from 
a learned priest. He had reviewed the book for a 
religious publication and later pointed out that 
he had fallen into the same error as Chase and 
Schlink. The great error was supposed to have been 
this: although the rubrics of the Catholic church 
required a designated number of candles containing 
more than 50% of beeswax to be burned upon the 
altar at low mass, high mass, and benediction, it 
was optional with the officiating priest to allow can- 
dles containing no beeswax at all to be burned on 
the altar in addition to the required number. In 
other words, the Candle Company contended that 
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Chase and Schlink as well as the priest had mis- 
taken the “altar beeswax”’ candles as rubrical can- 
dles, when in fact they were not, but could be 
burned on the altar as optional candles. 

Macmillan and the authors refused to comply 
with the Candle Company’s demand for a retrac- 
tion. Action was then started, on November 2, 1932, 
against Macmillan in the New York Supreme Court 
for Onondaga County to recover $150,000 in 
damages for the alleged libel. Suit was possibly 
begun in Onondaga rather than New York County, 
to keep the controversy in the Candle Company's 
home field and to make the defense as difficult as 
possible by requiring the publisher and the authors 
to go up-state for the trial and defense. The pub- 
lishing corporation rather than the authors was 
doubtless selected as the defendant because it could 
more surely satisfy a judgment and because its in- 
terests being in the business of publication rather 
than in the technical and economic content of the 
book, it might be more likely to back down rather 
than incur the expense of the actual law suit. The 
Candle Company perhaps may not have known that 
the authors, by the terms of their contract with the 
publisher, were to bear the expense of any suit for 
libel and, therefore, the decision practically lay 
with them as to whether they should go on with 
the defense. 


Higher Court Reverses Lower 


To avoid a trial by jury, with all its incident ex- 
pense, delay, and pitfalls, fortuitous and otherwise, 
a somewhat novel procedure was followed. Ordi- 
narily a party has a constitutional right to a jury 
trial if the pleadings (complaint and answer in this 
case) raise an issue of fact. If the pleadings raise 
no issues of fact, but only issues of law, the court 
upon motion, and without a trial, can dispose of 
the case. The procedure by motion does not require 
the wait of a year or more to come on for trial and 
is less expensive and time-consuming than a jury 
trial. 

The purpose of following the somewhat novel 
procedure was to eliminate any issues of fact and 
to obtain a judgment dismissing the complaint by 
summary motion rather than by trial. Under a 
rarely used section of the New York Civil Practice 
Act (§323) Macmillan gave the Candle Company 
notice to admit certain facts. It was notified to ad- 
mit that the certified transcript of the Trade Com- 
mission proceedings which was annexed to Mac- 
millan’s answer was a true and correct copy, and 
that the stipulation in those proceedings was signed 
by its authorized attorneys on its behalf. The Can- 
dle Company complied with the notice and admitted 
these facts. 

A motion was then made by Macmillan under 
another section of the Practice Act which permits 
the Court to render judgment at any stage of an 
action, if warranted by the pleadings or the ad- 
missions of a party. That is, the Court can render 
judgment upon a motion if the pleadings or ad- 
missions.of a party eliminate all issues of fact that 
would require trial by a judge and jury. No prior 
case had flatly decided that the answer to a notice 
to admit was such an admission as to warrant the 
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granting of a motion for judgment on the plead 
ings. That point was therefore one of the narrow 
and close legal issues presented in the case. Aside 
from several other highly technical issues, the de- 
fense also raised the principal issues of truth and 


privilege. Macmillan claimed that there was no 
actionable libel because the comment in the book 
was true and also because it was a privileged com- 
ment on the proceedings of the Federal Trade Com 
mission and on a matter of general public interest. 

The lower-court judge, without any articulate and 
exact conception of the legal and other issues in 
volved in the case, denied the motion for judgment 
He felt disposed to give the Candle Company its 
day in court before a jury. In his opinion there was 
sufficient doubt about the truth and accuracy of 
the comment to present issues of fact for a jury to 
resolve. The Macmillan Company then appealed to 
a higher court, the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court for the Fourth Department 
consisting of five able judges well versed in libel 
law, which unanimously reversed the lower court 
and ordered the Candle Company’s complaint dis- 


missed 


“Your Money's Worth” Sustained 


Judge Edgcomb, in writing the opinion for the 
Appellate Division, based it very wisely on the two 
main grounds of truth and privilege. Ever since 
Jesting Pilate asked, “What is truth?” and moved 
on without waiting for an answer, no one seems 
to have been quite able to supply it. But the courts 
are pragmatic and arrive at an approximation of 
the truth, varying with the particular result desired 
to be achieved. In libel cases, the courts follow the 
standard of truth quoted by Judge Edgcomb: 
“When the truth is so near to the facts as pub 
lished that fine and shaded distinctions must be 
drawn and words pressed out of their ordinary 
usage to sustain a charge of libel, no legal harm 
has been done.” The courts are realistic enough 
to see that what is truth to a lawyer drawing fine 
spun distinctions for brief-drafting purposes is not 
and should not be the standard for an author trying 
(in understandable language) to inform laymen, 
and not technical lawyers, about their problems. 

Moreover, this attitude of the courts, that sub- 
stantial truth rather than the lawyer’s verbally 
exact, though often conceptually debatable, absolute 
truth should be the standard in libel cases, is flexible 
enough to allow more latitude in cases where a de- 
sirable social purpose is to be served. It was quite 
evident to Judge Edgcomb, for example, that Chase 
and Schlink, who were not in any sense commercial 
competitors of the Candle Company or otherwise 
possessed of an economic or malicious interest in 
disparaging it, were trying to perform the socially 
desirable purpose of giving the consumer accurate 
and unbiased information about some of the things 
that are bought and sold. To some extent, it may be 
that the judges realize they are consumers like the 
rest of us, and sense how they have been taken ad- 
vantage of by producers and their advertising. 

Under such circumstances, it is understandable 
why Judge Edgcomb, under the truth defense, al- 
lowed enough latitude to wipe out the highly tech- 
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nical contention of the Candle Company that it did 
not misbrand its “altar beeswax” candles because 
they could be used on the altar as “optional” can- 
dies even though they were not essential or rubrical 
candles. It was doubtless obvious to the Court that 
the narrow and extreme verbal distinctions of the 
Candle Company could hardly be followed, much 
less applied, by the layman in his purchase of can 
dles. In the Court’s opinion, the Candle Company’s 
admissions made it clear that the labeling and ad 
vertising of its “altar beeswax” candles had the 
tendency of deceiving purchasers into the belief 
that they were rubrical rather than optional candles. 
Therefore, the Court was of the view that what the 
authors of Your Money's Worth said about the 
“altar beeswax” candles was true in a legal as well 
aS a pra tical sense 

The Court also faced the issue of privilege on the 
basis that the book contained a fair comment on the 
proceedings of the Trade Commission, Fair com 
ments upon the proceedings of a public body, such 
as the Federal Trade Commission, or a court, do 
not subject a commentator to a libel judgment even 
if the official report of the proceedings is inaccurate 
If in a law suit, for example, a court finds and 
states as a fact that a face powder contains white 
lead, a commentator on the decision may legally 
repeat the statement and fairly comment on its 
harmful effect, even if the court is actually wrong 
in its finding and statement. But in the Mack, 
Miller case, the Trade Commission was not in 
error; and in the opinion of Judge Edgcomb, the 
comment in Your Money's Worth was not only 
true, but was also a fair comment on the Trade 
(ommussion proceedings 


Larger Issue to Be Settled 


Judge Edgcomb did not discuss the issue of 
privilege based on the ground that the supplying 
of accurate information to consumers is a matter 
of “general public interest.” The classic statement 
about privilege of this kind, as distinguished from 
the privilege of fair comment on the proceedings 
of a public body, was made by an English judge: 
“Where a person is so situated that it becomes right 
in the interests of society that he should tell a third 
person certain facts, then if he, bona fide and 
without malice, does tell them it is a privileged 
communication.” (Blackburn, J., Davis v. Sneed 
L. R. [5 Q.B.] 611). This language and doctrine 
has been repeated many times by the American 
courts and has been followed in cases where a per 
son gives information about a former employe or a 
credit organization answers an inquiry about the 
solvency of a tradesman. Obviously, most cases 
which have come before the courts in such matters 
involve business enterprise. Consumers rarely have 
the funds or the necessary drive to engage in liti 
gation in such actions and so this doctrine has 
never been clearly applied in this country to the 
authors of a book such as Your Money's Worth 
or to an organization such as Consumers’ Research. 
But the doctrine is certainly flexible enough and 
should, if the law is to safeguard the public in 
terest, apply to such situations. When the Court of 
Appeals, to which the Candle Company has ap- 











pealed, passes on the case, it is possible that it will 
decide the point in favor of the consumer. If it 
does, it will be a new landmark in libel law and 
would certainly extend the privilege of fair com- 
ment on consumers’ goods to the bulletins of Con- 
sumers’ Research. 


Under American Law the Winner Loses Too 


In its present status, the Mack, Miller case will 
doubtless serve as some deterrent to libel suits 
aimed at stopping the supply of accurate infor- 
mation to consumers. Unfortunately, however, the 
American courts have refused to bill the costs of 
a law suit against an unsuccessful party to act as 
an added deterrent to unfounded actions. In Eng- 
land, attorneys’ fees as well as the other direct ex- 
penses of a law suit are charged against the loser 
and they have run as high as 70,000 pounds. In the 
Mack, Miller case, the costs assessable against the 
Candle Company to date amount to less than $200 
or about one-tenth of the cost to the authors and 
the publisher of the legal defense and court ex- 
pense in the action to date. Consequently, libel 
suits in this country are somewhat of a menace to 
people like Chase and Schlink and organizations 
such as Consumers’ Research even if the producer 
loses. It costs thousands to defend even a ground 
less libel suit brought by an ingenious, aggressive, 
and belligerent producer, whose main qualifications 
may be that he is in sufficient funds to employ 
expert counsel. And even if the consumers’ repre- 
sentative is successful, there is no adequate com 
pensation by court costs. Moreover, the various 
consumer representatives, such as Consumers’ Ke 
search, make no claim to infallibility. Consumers’ 
Research has not yet made a mistake which has 
subjected it to a libel judgment, but as a result of 
an honest error it might be held for damages, unless 
the courts adapt the privilege defense to protect it. 
Until the courts so act, this is one of the chances 
which Consumers’ Research takes, and it involves a 
very heavy contingent liability which consumers 
must consider as a major element in the costs of pro- 
viding them with useful technical and economic ser- 
vices which are and should be critical of commer- 
cial products. 

But it also costs money to prosecute unsuccessful 
law suits, and although producers are better able 
to stand the expense, it is not economically wise to 
run the risk that the courts will buttress statements 
unfavorable to their products. The Court in the 
Mack, Miller case gave the authors of Your 
Money's Worth some margin for honest error in 
talking about the Mack, Miller candles. This mar- 
gin, although infinitesimal compared to the misstate- 
ments which the producers are allowed to make, 
may well be expanded by the Court of Appeals in 
the Mack, Miller case. 


Consumer Defense Through Organization 


In all probability the consumer will not get his 
most adequate protection from legislation, but from 
organizations such as Consumers’ Research and 
books like Your Money's Worth and 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs. Such work, considering the scale upon 





which it must operate to be effective in a large and 
geographically diffuse population, is the best anti- 
dote to inferior and harmful products and the bally- 
hoo of the producers. Even though the producers 
are better able to finance vast advertising campaigns, 
they are discovering with alarm the loss of the faith 
of the consuming public in their exaggerated, im- 
aginative, and untrue claims for their products and 
services. Growing organizations, such as Consumers’ 
Research, though as yet they reach but a fraction 
of those reached by the national advertiser, are be 
lieved in and relied upon to an infinitely greater 
degree. To some extent this compensates for the 
smaller audience now reached. The subscribers to 
an organization like Consumers’ Research, when 
they use the information supplied by it to refrain 
from buying an inferior or harmful product, will 
do far more to bring about correction of an unfair 
or uneconomic situation by the producer or dis 
tributor than any possible amount of legislation 
with all its legal loopholes and difficulties of ad 
ministration and enforcement and the costly bureau 
eracy which will be built up if the government 
should chance to take its enforcement seriously. 
The consumer badly needs a little aid and en- 
couragement from the courts in gaining for his 
representatives some scope for presentation of facts 
and interpretation comparable with that which is 
granted producers. As it now stands, the Mack, 
Miller case gives the consumers’ representatives 
some latitude in commenting on the producers’ 
wares. When the Court of Appeals decides the case, 
it is to be hoped that it will go the whole way and 
sustain the privilege of fair comment on consumers’ 
goods. If it does, the producers will lose one of 
their most effective weapons in combating the in- 
creasing power of Consumers’ Research and other 
protectors of the consumer who by word of mouth 
and by books and pamphlets take up the cudgels 
in his defense. 
Oscar Cox 


Consumers’ Test Manual 
yer MERS’ RESEARCH has begun work, with the 


aid of a distinguished micro-chemist and an 
assistant, on the preparation of a manual of such 
tests of consumers’ goods as can be conducted by 
the scientific layman in his own home and with a 
minimum of instruments, appliances, and materials. 
It is expected that both physical and chemical 
tests will be included, but the first edition of the 
manual will undoubtedly give major emphasis to 
the latter type of examinations. 

It is to be hoped that physicists, chemists, engi 
neers, bacteriologists, toxicologists, and other per 
sons qualified by special interest in the subject who 
have methods of test or other suggestions or findings 
which they can contribute to the development of 
such a consumers’ test manual, will make their sug- 
gestions and material available to CR. Credit will 
be given in all cases where material is used and 
where credit is desired or permitted by the con 
tributor. The manual will be published by CR at a 
very low price that will make it available to indi- 
vidual consumers and to students in school and 


college 














Are You Getting Good Milk? 


~ A SOURCE OF constant danger to the consumer is 

an improperly safeguarded milk supply. Since 
very few milk supplies are competently or even 
closely supervised, it is well worth the consumer’s 
effort to assure himself that his family milk supply 
or the supply purchased by his restaurant or soda 
fountain is of high and controlled quality. Milk is 
considered a valuable food and is often an indis- 
pensable one for children and invalids. It may, how- 
ever, be a source of disease germs. Many epidemics 
of diphtheria, scarlet fever, septic sore throat, and 
typhoid have been traced to milk supplies. Milk 
producers and distributors are primarily concerned 
with making profit and secondarily with supplying 
a clean, wholesome product. And they do make 
money, especially the large distributors whose 
profits are as high as 30 per cent annually. Tricks 
of the milk trade and special skill in managing pub- 
lic relations permit them to take a great deal more 
than is warranted by the service they perform. The 
large profits come out of your pocket. 

Milk is sold on the basis of appearance, taste, and 
price. These three qualities mean nothing to the 
health and safety of the ultimate consumer. They 
are artificial standards that not only give the dealer 
opportunity to sell inferior milk, but cloak real dan- 
gers to health. The consumer is entitled to fresh, 
clean, wholesome, safe milk. “Certified,” “Grade A,” 
“Grade B,” “Special,” “Extra-Pure Babies’ Milk,” 
and such sales designations do not mean assurance 
of quality to you. All they may mean in a particular 
case is added profits to the distributor. 

How can the consumer tell what is “good” milk? 
Fresh milk is likely to be good milk. By fresh is 
meant that not over 48 hours have elapsed since the 
milk was drawn from the cow. Stale milk is un- 
desirable because it has undergone some souring. 
It is customary for some dealers to add soda to stale 
milk to sweeten it. The fact that this is illegal does 
not deter them. If the milk was infected with a few 
diphtheria germs, they multiply in the milk as it 
grows older and may cause severe illness or death 
to whoever drinks it. Regardless of how cold milk 
is kept, there is some increase in the number of bac- 
teria and some decomposition, which means lower- 
ing of the quality of the milk. 

Good milk is clean and contains no sediment. The 
farmer strains out the dirt that falls into the pail 
during milking. The bottling plant usually strains 
the milk again or runs it through a centrifugal 
“clarifier.” If sediment appears in the milk you buy, 
save a sample and ask the milkman how it got there. 
If he blames it on the bottle, you may suspect inade- 
quate equipment and careless methods. 

Good milk is the wholesome, fresh, lacteal secre- 
tion from clean, well-cared-for, healthy cows. It 
should have at least 11.5 per cent total solids and 3 
per cent butterfat. Nothing should have been added 
to the milk and nothing removed from it. All con- 
tainers it comes in contact with must have been ster- 
ilized. The milk, at all times, save during the thirty 
minutes’ pasteurization, must be kept at a tempera- 
ture below 50° F. Certainly the bacterial count should 
not be over 30,000 per cc when the milk comes to 


your kitchen. Good milk sold by intelligent, careful, 
conscientious dealers usually has over 12 per cent 
total solids, over 3.5 per cent butterfat, and not over 
10,000 bacteria per cc. Milk of the very best quality 
does not contain any disease germs. Dairy cows pro- 
ducing milk for the market should be examined at 
least twice a year by a competent veterinarian. This 
examination should weed out all the cows suffering 
from physically detectable disease. The tuberculin 
test should be applied to every cow. It is not asking 
too much to require the blood test for Bang’s 
disease before the milk is regarded as acceptable. 
Every person who has anything to do with the hand- 
ling of the milk should be free from communicable 
disease. Every employe concerned should have a 
physical examination once in six months and should 
undergo a laboratory test to show that he is free 
from typhoid and other diseases. 

Pasteurized milk is safer milk. The milk should 
be heated to 143° F for 30 minutes and immediately 
thereafter cooled to 40° F. This kills the germs 
of typhoid fever, diphtheria, and other diseases. The 
milk should be kept below 50° F and delivered to 
you at that temperature—or colder. 

How can you be sure of getting the right quality 
milk? There are a few simple tests you can perform. 
The more technical analyses may be done by a com- 
mercial laboratory or your Board of Health labo- 
ratory. Your first step is to learn the source of the 
milk, A statement on the cap may tell where the 
milk was produced. If it is nearby, visit the cream- 
ery. The operator should be glad to show you 
around. Look around carefully and ask the plant 
manager to explain how the milk is handled. Do not 
be afraid to ask questions—any questions. If there 
is any discourtesy or unwillingness to deal frankly 
with your inquiries, write the dealer why you cannot 
take his milk any more. If you wish to make a 
thorough inspection, write to the Board of Health 
for a creamery-inspection blank form. It is simple 
and self-explanatory. You can decide whether you 
wish milk from that creamery by merely reading 
over the information on the inspection form after 
you have filled it out from your observations. If the 
creamery is remote, ask your milkman to give you 
the name and address of the official inspector who 
supervises the farms and creamery. Write to the 
inspector and ask him for a duplicate inspection 
form for that farm and creamery with his findings 
recorded in it. If he does not reply soon and send 
you the information, tell your milkman of your in- 
quiry and suggest pointedly that he jog the inspec- 
tor’s memory. A little direct, practical, and de- 
termined interest like this works wonders in im- 
proving a milk supply, or any kind of service to 
consumers. 

You can make some tests on milk in your home. 
A Quevenne lactometer costs about $1.35. It is a 
special hydrometer. Shake up some milk and put 
the lactometer in it. When it floats free it should 
read about 1.032. If it is 1.028 or less, the milk has 
been watered. Try watering some milk yourself, 
take lactometer readings, and thus learn how to use 
the instrument. You can cut a cardboard so that it 








exactly fits against the side of a bottle. Mark off a 
record of the cream line for a few days, on milk 
from more than one dealer. This test is of some 
value in showing the amount of cream, but not 
nearly so valuable as the accurate Babcock milk-fat 
test. The Babcock test requires a mechanical device 
called a centrifuge and strong sulphuric acid. Spe- 
cial training must be had to do this test accurately. 
You can have the test done for $1 or $2 by a com- 
mercial laboratory, or your Board of Health labo- 
ratory may do it for you. You can get some idea of 
the bacterial count of the milk you buy by observing 
the keeping qualities of the milk. Leave pint bottles 
from several dealers in a room, out of drafts, so all 
are exposed to exactly the same conditions of light 
and temperature. Every three or four hours, shake 
the bottles and pour some out and taste it. The bottle 
that turns sour first has the highest bacterial count 
(assuming that no preservative has been introduced 
by the dealer). In the laboratory this test is done 
by putting a small amount of methylene blue or 
blue litmus in the milk and observing the time of 
the color change. The color change takes the place 
of tasting or other means of testing acidity. Bacteria 
counting requires. special skill and expensive ap- 
paratus, It is the most useful way to judge the 
quality of milk. Commercial laboratories charge 
about $5 per sample for bacterial counts on milk. 


You may be able to get good milk from a dealer 
by demanding it. Buy milk, so far as you are able 
to as an ultimate consumer, on specification. Do not 
purchase his “Grade A” or “Special” milk as such, 
and on his say-so. As pointed out in a previous bul- 
letin,’ the difference between Grade A and Grade B 
may be merely the cap on the bottle and 3 cents. 
Demand milk of no less than 12 per cent total solids, 
not under 3.5 per cent butterfat, and not over 10,000 
bacteria per cc. Ask your dealer to show you once 
a month reports of analyses showing relation of his 
output to these standards. Once or twice a year, re- 
quire that he show you a certificate of dairy and 
creamery inspection. This service will put the dealer 
to but little inconvenience, will cost you nothing, and 
will assure you of getting good milk, so far as an 
ultimate consumer can get such milk through cus- 
tomary channels of distribution. 

CLARENCE W. WINCHELL 


| Editors’ Note: Consumer groups, County Councils, 
women’s clubs, and others will find this outline of 
how to go about investigating the purity of their 
milk supply an excellent project for their groups to 
work at in a practical and useful way to solve their 
own problems as consumers, and at the same time 
to learn how their local distribution system and 
health authorities work. | 


Cost and Prices of Refrigerators for the TVA 


VERYONE WHO has had experience or contact 
K with manufacturing of any kind realizes that 
cost of production and selling price in many cases 
bear no direct relationship to each other. Often 
this is not true of farm produce or of moderate- 
priced clothing; but with trade-marked and adver- 
tised goods or suits and gowns of the more fashion- 
able makes, the cost has nothing to do with setting 
the price. The price is “all the traffic will bear.” 

The introduction of a new article requires con- 
siderable expenditure in making customers realize 
that they want it or need it. Safety razors, me- 
chanical refrigerators and the like are excellent ex- 
amples. When Gillette sold his razors for $5 they 
cost but little more to make than they do today, 
when. they are frequently given away to create a 
market for the blades. The price was entirely arti- 
ficial and bore no relationship to the cost. Nor was 
the high price reflected in the pay envelopes of the 
men who made the razors. 

The introduction of the early mechanical re- 
frigerators was on much the same basis. The sales 
policy was to set a very high price and hold it until 
all who could afford that price had bought their 
refrigerators. Then the price was lowered by as 
much as $50 to $75 on the pretext that manufactur- 
ing methods had been improved and costs lowered. 
This price was maintained until the next layer of 
customers had been exhausted, and then another cut 
was made, and so on until the price was lowered to 
a point more nearly corresponding to manufactur- 
ing costs. In the lore of high pressure salesmanship, 
this policy is known as “skimming the cream.” 
With the pressure of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
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ity (TVA) for a low-priced refrigerator, the vari- 
ous makers have, after strenuous protests, marketed 
one at $77.50. 

Lest anyone waste tears of pity for the manu 
facturers who have sacrificed so much to give the 
TVA a low-priced box, let me cite an interview 
with the superintendent of a small plant making 
mechanical refrigerators several years ago. The 
sales manager had become all pepped up with the 
possibilities of selling a lot of boxes if only the price 
could be lowered. So he told the “super” that if he 
could reduce his shop costs, which mean labor and 
overhead, by $25 a box, he would give an order for 
a thousand boxes and pass the saving on to the 
customer, 

A thousand boxes is not a flea bite in a big plant, 
which indicates how small this plant was, and it 
could not of course have had as efficient machinery 
and methods as the big plants. But in spite of this 
handicap the “super” was obliged to tell the sales 
manager that he could not reduce his costs $25 a 
box because as it was, they were only $13, all told. 
What the costs were, and are, in the big plants, can 
be guessed from this incident. 

This cost does not, of course, include material. 
But the steel men will tell you that their prices are 
so low (however high they may be in relation to cost 
of production) as to make this a negligible item in 
the total cost. All of which indicates that even at 
the present TVA price, the manufacturers ought 
to be able to keep out of the poorhouse—without 
cutting wages. —AN ENGINEER SUBSCRIBER 
*“Are You Paying ‘Grade A’ Prices for Grade B Milk?” 
by Arthur Kallet in General Bulletin, January, 1934, 25c. 








The Bankers’ Code and Service Charges on Checking Accounts 


¢ ‘io BANKERS cope of Fair Competition 


adopted under the NRA, effective October 16, 
1933, provides that local clearing house associations 
shall, subject to the approval of the National Re- 
covery Administrator, adopt rules fixing uniform 
service charges for checking accounts when bal- 
ances are not large enough to compensate banks 
for the service rendered. 

Efforts of the Banking Code Committee of the 
Amercian Bankers’ Association to rush through 
standardized service charges in all commercial 
banks last December were frustrated at the final 
moment by a nation-wide storm of public protest. 

General Johnson dismissed a deputy administra- 
tor, postponed the effective date of the announced 
charges, and stated that previous expressions of 
approval over his signature were unauthorized and 
that he had not even seen the proposed schedules. 
A public hearing on bank service charges was an- 
nounced for February 16, 1934, but this was later 
postponed indefinitely with the statement that re- 
vised local clearing house association rules of fair 
practice and schedules of charges would be pre- 
sented to the Administrator for individual approval 
with opportunity for hearing and protest by those 
interested. 


Are Banks in Collusion to Evade NRA? 


So far as the writer is aware no local schedule 
of bank service charges has yet been approved by 
the NRA, although about 75 local clearing house 
applications are understood to have been pending 
recently. It seems improbable that very many such 
schedules will be set up with the help of the NRA, 
since individual banks and clearing house associa- 
tions have in the meantime quietly gone ahead with 
the installation of various kinds of measured service 
charges of their own choosing. Whether this action 
may not be a violation of the Bankers’ Code, which 
specifically states that service charges shall be 
adopted with the approval of the Administrator, is 
a question which may prove embarrassing. If the 
NRA were functioning properly and fairly from 
the standpoint of consumers, any industry which 
found itself unable to cover up monopoly practices 
and proceeded to fix prices by combined agreement 
without official sanction would speedily discover 
that the anti-trust laws were still on the statute 
books. 

Consumers of banking services should not be mis- 
led by the fallacious cost arguments advanced to 
justify high service charges. Conventional cost ac- 
counting as practiced by banks in common with 
corporate business generally is based upon com- 
plicated and arbitrary methods devised primarily 
for the purpose of maintaining vested rights and 
equities, and for rationalizing existing situations. 
Present methods of cost accounting fail completely 
in dealing with the significant problems of overhead 
and joint costs and provide no satisfactory concept 
of cost as a basis for establishing equitable service 
charges. Furthermore, even though unbiased cost 
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methods were available, they would still furnish an 
insufficient basis for rate determination unless ac- 
companied by an equally careful consideration of 
consumer demand. The conditions of demand are 
certainly of equal importance with those of cost 
and supply. 

From a broad social point of view the general 
drift to high service charges and the consequent 
restriction on the free use of deposit currency by 
vast numbers of small depositors represents a dis- 
tinct step backward toward the habits of a past 
generation, and (from a business man’s point of 
view) toward a less advanced stage of civilization 
That the American people will long submit to such 
a change in banking policy is difficult to believe 
The widespread protest last December is evidence 
that they will not. The withdrawal of large numbers 
of small accounts which has taken place wherever 
service charges have been installed is further 
ground for predicting that unless banking interests 
awake to the folly of their course some less expen 
sive form of deposit checking on a socialized basis 
will presently arise. 


How to Exert Pressure on Banks 


Pending the time when legislative or other col 
lective action may meet the situation, small deposi 
tors may most effectively register their disapproval 
by discontinuing checking accounts and placing their 
reserve funds in mutual savings banks or in the 
postal savings system. Both types of institutions 
pay interest on undisturbed balances. Mutual sav- 
ings banks usually permit a reasonable number of 
withdrawals on demand, i.e., without advance 
notice. Postal savings deposits are available on de 
mand in small amounts, although habitual and fre- 
quent withdrawals might meet with objection as 
the primary purpose of the postal savings system 
is saving. As an alternative, postal money orders 
made payable to one’s self constitute a safe and 
relatively cheap form of demand deposit. They can 
also be used as traveler’s cheques. 

For transmitting money in payment of out-of 
town bills, most mutual savings banks will write a 
limited number of cashier’s checks free or at a 
nominal charge. Postal or express money orders 
are, however, frequently the only easily available 
means of safely sending money by mail. 

Even those who find it necessary to retain check- 
ing accounts in the face of high service charges 
are not without means of expressing disapproval 
if the charge exacted is based on the average daily 
balance. The tendency will undoubtedly be to delay 
payment of bills until past the middle of the month 
in order to maintain a higher average balance, and 
avoid the charge. This practice is already proving 
an annoyance to business men, who may if suffi- 
ciently aroused over delay in payments exert pres- 
sure upon the banks to remove the cause of their 
annoyance. 

That little leadership in the matter of liberalizing 


_the services of the postal savings and postal 








money order systems can be expected trom the 
present postmaster general and his staff is well illus- 
trated by the contradictory attitude taken by the 
department with respect to service fees levied by 
commercial banks and by the post office itself. Last 
December, when universal check charges seemed 
imminent, an order issued by the Post Office De- 
partment stated: “There is no appropriation from 
which the Department can reimburse postmasters 
for expenditures on account of such service charges 
. . . The representatives of the banks may be in- 
formed that there is no fund available for payment 
of service charges.” 


Yet an amendment to the postal laws passed by 
Congress in the closing hours of the last session 
with the special recommendation of Postmaster 
General Farley levies an additional fee on money 
orders to compensate the Post Office for extra labor 
caused by the payment of orders at offices other 
than that on which drawn. The amendment doubles 
the cost of postal money orders if cashed elsewhere 
than at the office of issue or the office on which 
drawn and removes a privilege that has been avail- 
able for twenty years. 

This retrogressive measure is in itself of small 
importance to many consumers. Yet it shows an 
attitude altogether reprehensible in a great federal 
department, supposedly conducted in the general 
public interest. It is altogether probable that a slight 
change in antiquated bookkeeping methods might 
have entirely eliminated the extra labor complained 
ahout. 


Consumers Should Demand a Free 
Deposit Currency 


Notwithstanding this recent legislation, one may 
forecast with some assurance that an aroused public 
opinion may presently bring about the liberalization 
of money order facilities and some sort of postal 
checking system. Two bills introduced in the last 
Congress, one by Senator C. C. Dill and one by 
Representative Louis T. McFadden, pointed in this 
direction. Senator Dill’s bill (S.76) provided for 
ordinary checking accounts not to exceed $5,000 
in postal savings banks. Mr. McFadden’s bill 
(H.R. 3666) sought to establish a postal check sys- 
tem which would be similar to the present money 
order system except for a simplified bookkeeping 
procedure entailing a much lower cost. Both bills 
were introduced in March, 1933, referred to the 
respective Committees on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, and remained there without further action. 
Undoubtedly similar measures will be inicoduced 
again in the next Congress. Constant pressure and 
protest from consumers who are seriously affected 
by commercial bank charges will be necessary to 
secure favorable action, since conservative banking 
interests are strongly opposed to such legislation. 
If the federal government is to promote vast power 
projects with the avowed purpose of furnishing a 
measuring stick for fair and equitable rate determi- 
nation by commercial power companies, is it not 
equally desirable that the consumer of banking ser- 
vices be furnished with a similar protection from 
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excessive rates and fees in the field of check service 
on money deposited? 

Another method of approach to the problem 
might be to provide for strict regulation of service 
charges in commercial banks. The provision of the 
Banking Act of 1933 forbidding payment of interest 
on demand deposits suggests at once the possibility 
of prohibiting by law measured service charges 
which discriminate among depositors in direct pro- 
portion to the size of average balances, inasmuch as 
these are in effect the collection of interest from 
depositors. 

It is inconceivable that consumers in the United 
States should forfeit a free “deposit currency” after 
enjoying its social advantages for nearly a genera- 
tion. Yet an active and aggressive consumers’ in- 
terest will be necessary to overcome the present 
reactionary tendencies in banking and government 
circles. 

RONALD L. MIGHELL. 


Would Anyone Want to Eat 
These Olives? 


[‘ CONSUMERS in general were to read more tre 
quently the trade journals in which business men 
discuss frankly and openly their customary trade 
practices, it is probable that there would be a great 
falling off in the sale of many canned and bottled 
food products. The whole trend in food manufac- 
ture is toward speeding up the process of manufac- 
ture and decreasing the perishability of the result- 
ing product, without regard to its effect on the food 
and consumers’ health. Pyrogallol discussed below 
is a poison, used by photographers as a developer. 

“A great saving of time and effort in the curing 
of ripe olives is said to be made possible under a 
process patented by Boyd Preble, Long Beach, Cal. 
.. . The ordinary method of curing is said to con- 
sist in placing the ripe olives in a vat and covering 
them with a solution of caustic soda. This 
process is repeated, often as frequently as fifteen 
times. ... In between applications the olives are ex- 
posed to the air and oxidized until they acquire 
the desired dark color. . . . This old method re- 
quired from 15 to 30 days to complete and gave 
a percentage of black olives varying from 40 to 
90%... 24 As contrasted with this, the new method 
reduces the number of caustic soda treatments to 
one, or in some cases 2 or 3 at most... . . As soon 
as the caustic soda has penetrated to the pit of the 
olive, it is immediately washed out with boiling hot 
water. ... When the olives are practically free from 
caustic soda, they are treated with a solution of 
pyrogallol or gallic acid. . . . After this application, 
the olives are given a short treatment with weak 
caustic soda at room temperature. ... As soon as 
the latter has penetrated just below the skin of the 
olives, the solution is drawn off, and the olives are 
exposed to the air for a few hours.... The result 
is a glossy black color resulting from the oxidizing 
action of the air with the mixture of pyrogallol, 
caustic soda and the natural elements of the olives.” 
[Italics ours—CR] (Food Field Reporter, March 
26, 1934.) 








Spoiled Canned Salmon Wins Court Battle 
Over Consumers 


T= HEADLINE might have been more descrip- 
tive of what happened than the head 
“PACKERS WIN COURT BATTLE OVER 
‘STALE’ CANNED SALMON,” used in the San 
Francisco News of May 18, 1934. A federal judge 
in San Francisco dismissed a prosecution against 
a San Francisco packing company with a fine of 
$25. A thousand cans, representative of a lot of 
350,000, had been opened by food and drug experts 
for examination and from 4 to 35 per cent of 
samples were found to be decomposed. The judge, 
though it did not appear that he was an expert in 
fish packing or in the effect of decomposed food 
upon human health, took it upon himself to declare 
that it was almost impossible to pack fish wholly 
free of taint and that it was a “ ‘shock’ to his ‘sense 
of justice’” to prosecute a packer under the condi 
tions applying to this shipment. He further as- 
serted: “We must admit people may be expected 
to eat some putrid food.” If the newspaper account 
may be relied upon, neither the government’s at- 
torney nor the judge made inquiry of expert wit- 
nesses or others to determine whether decomposed 
fish would be or might have been harmful to the 
consumer. (The government, in a food and drug 
case, is required to prove only the possibility of 
harm, to establish an offense in such a case.) 

We do not quite understand why a judge would 
pass upon questions which seem to be in part those 
of the technology of operating a cannery and in 
part questions of reaction of the human body to 
putrid fish. On neither of these points did it appear 
that the judge was possessed of information per- 
mitting him to reach an intelligent decision ; certain- 
ly he did not reach a decision guarding the rights 
of consumers. The president of the salmon packing 
company, which had been involved in seven food 
and drug prosecutions in the last several years and 


which is not named in the news story but referred 
to as “a San Francisco packing company,” a prac- 
tice which is considered entirely justifiable in the 
newspaper world although petty thieves and per 
sons who borrow bicycles and automobiles without 
permission are likely to have their names and past 
records rather extensively discussed in the news 
columns—asserted that his company did not accept 
fish which had been out of the water longer than 
24 hours and that none of the fish are out of the 
water more than 48 hours before they are put in cans. 
This throws some light on the question why fresh 
fish, so-called, and canned fish are so inferior in 
flavor and lacking in the freshness and delicacy 
which is necessary to make fish an important and 
desirable article of diet. The packing company’s 
president also alleged, in extenuation of the diffi- 
culty, that reconditioning of the seized shipment 
of 350,000 cans would cost his company about 
$15,000. The judge evidently felt that a $25 fine 
was a more appropriate remedy than a $15,000 bill 
for reconditioning. 

On the reconditioning of fish, subscribers will be 
interested in the reference in Confidential Bulletin 
of October, 1932, in the note under the table on 
page 5 therein, to the destruction of almost 1,000,- 
000 cans of salmon, where it was stated: “In gen- 
eral CR does not believe that such a reconditioning 
process can under current administrative practices 
differentiate and completely eliminate contaminated 
portions. The consumer is therefore taking a chance 
in buying brands which have been proceeded 
against and allowed to be reconditioned. We advise 
subscribers to follow the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration Notices of Judgment (free on application 
to the U. S. Dept. of Agric., Washington, D. C.) 
in order to learn which brands these are.” 


“Modern” Gas Stoves 


URCHASERS OF the “very latest thing” in gas 
on and ranges will do well to consider care- 
fully some of the most highly touted new “improve- 
ments.” Many of the latest models have grates with 
parallel bars or grids or other fancy supports which 
have been substituted for the older and the func- 
tionally more effective grates with radial bars, which 
directed the circulation of the products of combus- 
tion in the most satisfactory and least dangerous 
manner. These parallel-barred grates have been 
introduced purely for the purpose of making sales, 
and have no advantages other than enabling the 
salesman to say that they “are the latest thing” 
and that “stoves with other types of grates are old- 
fashioned.” As a matter of fact, these new type 
grates have made it necessary to lower the burners 
one-half inch or more in order to avoid the forma- 
tion of dangerous amounts of the poisonous gas, 
carbon monoxide. This lowering of the burners 


has resulted, in most cases, in a loss of efficiency, 
and it will, therefore, be necessary to burn more 
gas in order to obtain the same amount of heat for 
cooking than was burned with the older designs of 
burners. Curiously enough, the sales appeal of the 
new kind of grate appealing to those whose interest 
in artistic or novel form is greater than their 
knowledge of combustion, has made it expedient, 
as a business matter, for most manufacturers to 
adopt this newer and less efficient type of burner. 

Modern gas stoves would no doubt be much less 
expensive without their shrouding of enamel and 
without their new and unique concealed manifolds, 
desk tops, etc. The desk top actually represents an 
increased hazard owing to the fact that any flames 
not extinguished, through ignorance or oversight, 
when the top is put down, will likely form very 
large amounts of the deadly poisonous carbon mon- 
oxide. Some of the newer types of pilot lights and 








automatic lighting devices should be studied with 
care, as they also, in many cases, tend to increase 
the amount of carbon monoxide or unburned gas 
or both which is allowed to escape into the kitchen. 
In any event, one should not purchase a stove which 
does not carry the American Gas Association Lab- 
oratory Seal as a minimum requirement, and all 
the new-fangled attachments, in spite of that seal, 
should be viewed with a critical and suspicious eye 
and full realization of the extra price and extra 
risks which are tacked on because “everybody is 
buying them.” If you do not have much faith in 
the return of prosperity as promised by the pro- 
ponents of the NRA, you will do well to keep your 
old gas stove—which at least has lost nothing in 
its effective utilization of fuel because of “modern- 
ization” of the newer models—a modernization 


which is literary and “artistic” rather than tech- 
nologic or workmanlike. 

One subscriber, who recently purchased one of 
these so-called modern stoves and discovered too 
late that it burned more gas than his old stove of 
the same make, writes: 

“This incident taught me a lesson, namely, never 
to rely on a name, because the same manufacturer 
may decide to change his practice. 

“After fitting up a new house and buying many 
new house furnishings, all I can say is that one 
must be exceedingly careful in purchases these 
days or he will buy plenty of trouble. I do not 
often get caught, first, because I am a skeptic, and 
second, because I read the Consumers’ Research 
material carefully.” 


owwe«“* 
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Guaranty of What? 


H™= is a case very similar to one you mentioned 
in your current General Bulletin,’ in your 
article on radio repairs. The man wouldn't tell me 
the name of the company, refused to give me exact 
finance figures, and wouldn’t tell me anything about 
the guaranty. 

The Harvard Radio Stores in Philadelphia adver- 
tised on Thursday, June 28, the sale of Majestic 
or Bosch auto radios, all electric, complete with 
tubes, suppressors, etc., for $24.77. I entered their 
North Broad Street store and after a long wait was 
finally waited on. For the sake of brevity, I shall 
tell my story in dialogue form. The salesman is 
Mr. G. I am I. 


I. I'd like to find out about the auto radios you 
advertised. 

Mr. G. They are $24.77. 

I. How about the financing? Is that included in 
that price? 

Mr. G. Oh, no. The charge is 3% 
extra. 

I. Is there any guaranty? 

Mr. G. Yes. 

I. What is it? 

Mr. G. The Harvard Guaranty!!!! 

I. What is the Harvard Guaranty? 

Mr. G. The Harvard Guaranty. 

I. What does it cover? 

Mr. G. The set and tubes. 

I. What about the tubes? 

Mr. G. It guarantees the tubes. 

I. For what? 

Mr. G. Three months. 

/. Against what? 

Mr. G. Defects in materials and workmanship. 

1. What about the radio itself? 

Mr. G. It is covered by our guaranty. 

I. You said that, but what is your guaranty? 

Mr. G. The Harvard Guaranty. 


per cent a month 


~ 1 “Radio Repair Racket,” General Bulletin, July, 1934, 25c. 
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I. What does this cover? 

Mr. G. I told you the set and tubes. 

I. (slightly exasperated) I know you said that, but 
what about the set does the guaranty apply to? 
Do you guarantee that the paint won’t chip off? 

Mr. G. (insulted) Of course not. That’s nonsense. 

I. Won’t you tell me what the guaranty covers, 
then ? 

Mr. G. I have told you everything. 

I. All right. Let me see the set. 

Mr. G. Very well. Here it is. (1 then turned it on, 
and it really sounded very well. It brought in 
stations clearly and with excellent tone. After in- 
specting the mounting and other details—) 

I. Is the installation charge included in the price? 

Mr. G. No, that will be $10 extra. 

I. Who does your installing? 

Mr. G. Mr. (Having been in the radio 
business myself, just around the corner from the 
store, I knew and judged him to be 
next to worthless as a radio mechanic, not even 
knowing the simple fundamentals of the busi- 
ness. ) 

1. Suppose I install the set myself ? 

Mr. G. Then there is no guaranty. 

I. (seeing that from Mr. G.’s description, there was 
no guaranty anyhow) That is satisfactory, but 
now about the finance company. What firm does 
the financing? 

Mr. G. Oh, we have about fifteen or twenty com- 
panies. I can’t tell you which one will carry the 
account. 

I. I would like to know what company I am entrust- 
ing the title of my car with. 

Mr. G. Oh, you're perfectly safe. 

I. Even in case of fire? 

Mr. G. The question of fire is very remote. 

I. Nevertheless it is there, and I do not wish to 
purchase the radio. 








E. D. CoHN 
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Ferrocyanide in Wine and Grape Juice 


Industry—Somewhat Belatedly—Confirms a 
CR Warning 


In July, 1933 (see both General Bulletin and 
Handbook of Buying of that date), CR warned 
against the use of potassium ferrocyanide as an 
agent for clarifying grape juice. This chemical has 
also been used extensively for clarifying wine. A 
chemist consulted on the subject by a grape juice 
concern informed the trade, in 1932, that “when 
added to grape juice it may hydrolyze to form 
hydrocyanic acid, a very powerful poison.” More- 
over, while pure potassium ferrocyanide is not gen- 
erally considered toxic, the commercial grade, prob- 
ably used in wine-processing, is reported by the 
U.S. Dispensatory to be in itself “slightly poison- 
ous,” apart from chemical changes occurring in its 
use as a clarifier, and the taking of ferrocyanide, 
followed by an acid, has caused at least one fatal 
poisoning. 

Following our warning, a number of chemists 
wrote to us charging exaggefation. We are not re- 
assured when chemists tell u$ a poison is as harm- 
less as baking soda or canned soup. Chemists know 
less than many intelligent layinen about the toxicity 
of the materials with which they work; their busi- 
ness being to evolve compounds for practical pur- 
poses, not to worry about their effects either on fac- 
tory workmen or on the factory’s customers. Yet 
in this instance a cautious attitude might reason- 
ably have been expected. It is elementary chemical 
knowledge that hydrocyanic acid may be evolved 
wherever a cyanide is subjected to the action of 
acid. 


Today the wine industry, having developed a new 
means of clarification, so that it no longer has any- 
thing to lose by the admission, permits the publi- 
cation of a statement of the serious poison hazard 
from this source. Two chemists, writing in Food In- 
dustries on “New Ways to Clarify ‘Sick’ Wines,” 
state that they “developed an extremely sensitive 
method for the detection of traces of cyanides in 
wine, and found that all the wines which had been 
clarified by means of zinc sulphate and potassium 
ferrocyanide showed marked traces of cyanides.” 


Further confirmation of the extreme hazard is 
given by a standard work on toxicology! : “While the 
double cyanides, potassium ferrocyanide, Prussian 
blue, Turnbull’s blue, etc., are ordinarily non-toxic, 
yet, when taken in conjunction with acids [as in 
wine or grape juice], these compounds exert the 
usual fatal effects of hydrocyanic acid.” [Italics 
ours—CR] 


Readers may assume when CR reports a chemical 
danger, that it is a danger worth worrying about; 
and chemists who feel inclined to scoff at the risk 
should first consult a toxicologist or a major and 
comprehensive work on poisons, before writing in 
to us to urge that we are either sensational or over- 
cautious, or are misleading our subscribers. 


* Legal Medicine and Toxicology, by Ralph W. Webster, 
M.D., Ph.D. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 1930. 
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Censorship of 
“Letters to the Editor” 


EK‘: SINCE advertising became one of our lead- 
ing industries, it has exerted a very real, con- 
tinuous, and effective, though usually hidden, cen- 
sorship on newspapers and magazines. The field of 
censorship is to be extended, according to Adver- 
tising Age of August 4, 1934. The Committee on 
Media Relations of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ Association issued a bulletin to publishers of 
business papers and members of the Association 
from which Advertising Age quotes in part: 

“The NIAA [National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association] Committee on Media Relations be- 
lieves sincerely in ‘freedom of the press.’ However, 
from complaints filed with this Committee, it is 
obvious that the careless publication of ‘letters to 
the editor’ does, at times, result in unfortunate and 
possibly unintended damage to the reputation of 
methods and products of reputable manufacturers. 

“The Committee, therefore, recommends that 
publishers who give voice to their ‘letters to the 
editor’ devote stricter attention to the contents of 
such letters and (1) where a product is mentioned 
by name or inference, submit a copy of the letter 
to the manufacturer of that product before pub- 
lication in order that the manufacturer of that 
product may advise as to publication of the letter 
and answer the letter for publication in the same 
issue, (2) where processes or methods are men- 
tioned in a non-constructive manner, the letters be 
submitted before publication to the leading ex- 
ponents of the processes or methods in order that 
they may advise as to publication and answer the 
letter for publication in the same issue.” 

CR has a considerable file of instances of sup- 
pression and censorship by and for advertisers and 
would be glad to receive detailed factual accounts 
from CR subscribers, of such cases of business or 
economic censorship as have come to their atten- 
tion or which they themselves have experienced in 
a newspaper or magazine office or an advertising 
agency or other enterprise. The source of such in- 
formation will be held in confidence by CR when 
this is desired. 





Contributors 


Oscar Cox is Assistant Corporation Counsel of 
the City of New York, formerly with Cadwalader, 
Wickersham & Taft, of counsel for the Macmillan 
Company in the Mack, Miller Case, and member of 
Discipline and Professional Economics Committees 
of New York County Lawyers’ Association. 

ArtHur Kater is co-author of 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs and is now at work on a picture book 
for young consumers which will present CR ma- 
terial and economic findings in photographs. 

Ronatp L. MIGHELL is an agricultural economist 
at Massachusetts State College and co-author with 
Professor R. H. Barrett of a number of articles 
on the banking code, many of which have appeared 
in the Springfield (Mass.) Daily Republican. 

CLARENCE W. WINCHELL is an analytic chemist 
and bacteriologist. 














Signs and Portents 


E CONGRATULATE CR subscribers who have 

apparently been successful in their efforts to 
make manufacturers and advertisers aware of the 
fact that consumers are no longer gulled by the 
average advertisement. 

The extent of public cynicism about advertising today, 
induced by the false and misleading claims of the past few 
years, should be a matter of grave concern to all adver- 
tisers, particularly to the heavy majority who have stayed 
well within the preserves of decency and who stand to profit 
from the regulation of their less reputable competitors. 
This cynicism is an attitude which goes far deeper than the 
flashy indictments of the professional reforming element. 
It is rarely articulate. But it is real and it is growing—a 
quiet but stubborn resistance. (“For Advertising’s Sake” by 
Richard H. Waldo, in Advertising and Selling, May 10, 
1934.) 


——_—_—__-9e-—__—_—_. 


VEN THE very practical and businesslike trade 
K journals are beginning to discover that the con- 
sumer is no longer so completely taken in by re- 
sounding ballyhoo. 


We are informed today that a new deal calls for new 
selling schemes, that the consumer is no longer spending 
money freely and that they would rather not be bothered 
with all this talk about “we handle the best material in 
the world; we are the largest in the world; we absolutely 
guarantee this or that thing.” These days are passing; the 
consumer is looking for substantial facts rather than a riga- 
marole of superfluous words, [Italics ours—CR] (The Na- 
tional Canvas Goods Manufacturers Review, July, 1934.) 


——— 


HE POLiIcy of inducing people to keep up with 

I the Joneses by trading in a perfectly good used 

car for a new one that has often turned out to be 

worse than the old may have been constructive for 

General Motors, but it certainly has been, so far as 

concerns the American consumer’s pocketbook and 
peace of mind, a most destructive phenomenon. 


During this past year the automobile industry has spent 
millions of dollars in engineering programs and for new 
tools to bring out more attractive cars and make the users 
over the country dissatisfied with their old models and 
want to spend their money for new ones. We believe that 
this has been a constructive thing to do for the country and 
also for our business. [Italics ours—CR] (Charles E, Wil- 
son, V. P. in oom of Accessories Divisions, General Mo- 
tors, in S. A. E. Journal, June, 1934.) 


o—————_—_—_ 


HEN THE PRACTICE of medicine becomes as 

businesslike as this excerpt exemplifies, it ob- 
viously needs to be put on a socialized basis if it is 
again to serve effectively those who need medical 
advice and attention. 

By the way, the Petrolagar detail man was in this after- 
noon and I told him I could not use his products unless his 
Company advertised in the Michigan State JOURNAL. He 
said they had spent so much money on the Exhibit at the 
World’s Fair they had no money for state journals. | told 
him that was no way to help the doctors who recommended 
their products. I told him, also, to write his company that 
a doctor in the Whitney Building would not use his product 
unless they advertised in our JOURNAL. So that's that—to 
help the Business Manager. 

The Standard Oil Company Branch here in Detroit are 
requiring all the new men hired on account of the NRA to 
take their examinations at —-——— Hospital and pay $3.50 
cash to the hospital. We are starting a fight that may end 
in the doctors boycotting the Standard Oil Company. These 
are strenuous times. (Journal of Michigan State Medical 
Society, November, 1933.) 
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ONSUMERS ARE apparently becoming aware in 
C increasing numbers of the need for a drastic re- 
vision of the present antiquated Food and Drugs 
Act. Indeed the pressure for adequate consumer 
protection is so great that the business men whose 
profits are threatened with curtailment in the inter- 
ests of consumers’ health and safety are beginning 
to be worried—and to do their lobbying now! 


Bills of the character of the proposed Food and Drugs 
Act are generally passed during a wave of popular hysteria. 
The issue is raised and generally there is not sufficient time 
to educate either the people or the legislators to the danger- 
ous parts of the proposed measure. At such times, all those 
who oppose such a measure are regarded as selfish interests 
who are anxious to continue to profit at the expense of the 
people. Such a condition was subtly being created during 
the past winter and it was very narrowly avoided. 

Now is the time for people engaged in the manufacture 
of drugs and cosmetics to present their case to the members 
of Congress. Since the large majority of the members of 
the present Congress are likely to be returned to the next 
Congress, a great amount of effective work can be done 
in educating the members of Congress to the real problem 
at hand and how it can best be solved. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are now at their homes and they have much more 
time to spare than during the rush of the sessions of Con- 
gress. It therefore is the solemn duty of each and every 
member of the industry to visit his two Senators and such 
Congressmen as he can connect with in an effort to tell 
these people just how the interests of the public can be 
advanced without unduly hindering the industry at the ex- 
pense of the public. (The Drug and Cosmetic Industry, 
July, 1934.) 


———_-9e——______ 


ONSUMERS ARE denied the right to purchase their 

commodities by standards, grades, and specifi 
cation. Suppose the business men and manufactur- 
ers were obliged to buy their supplies on the basis 
on which consumers goods are labeled and adver- 
tised. The result would be something like the fol 
lowing picture: 

If we go to a grocery store to buy canned foods, this is 
handed us across the counter: Sunset Peaches, Morning 
Glow Pickles, Eventide Asparagus, Starlight Herring, Sil- 
ver Moon Onions, Jupiter Pineapples, and Pink Lily Sauer- 
kraut. In short, we buy our canned goods on the strength 
of a label whose inscription runs the gamut of seasons, 
colors and constellations. If we buy Pink Star this or Blue 
Moon that, it naturally follows that we are buying the best 
there is . 

Let us suppose that a manufacturer wishes to buy steel, 
and is sent the following circular in answer to his specifica- 
tions: “Buy our Twinkle Toe Steel! The steel which won 
the pink ribbon at the hairdresser’s convention! It sparkles 
like a mountain lake, glistens like a snow-crystal, and shines 
like the evening star. It is ideally suited for use in wie ng 
safety pins, automobile bodies, shoe nails and bedsteads. 
may also be used in book covers, tie pins and lace nme hay 
Look for the lavender label !” 

Could you suppose the manufacturer’s reply? You would 
have to because it couldn't be printed. (Jene Saisquoi in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 29, 1934.) 


VIDENTLY BEATING with sticks is not so hard on 
| ( shirts as the chemicals used by commercial 
laundries in this day of advancing science and tech- 
nology. 

What is the matter with laundries? I have lived for many 
years in Latin America, where methods of washing are 
primitive, a representative method being to beat clothing 
with sticks on the stones of a river bank, yet my shirts go 
bad three or four times as fast in the States. (Letter from 


a CR subscriber. ) 








